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CHARIVARIA. 

A WIDELY circulated newspaper has| qualified affirmative as an answer. 
referred to Ourpa as ‘* the best known 
of living English authoresses,’’ 
Miss Marre Core. is doing as well | 


as can be expected. 


*.° | Cowes, the Fleet will be undressed at | Anti-Premature Burial Society. 
The fact that the proprietors of|sunset has, we hear, resulted in a + * 
The Daily Mail are conducting some! strong protest being sent to the Ad-| Two accidents occurred at the 
boring - experiments ——————— a . — second race meeting | 
outside St. Paul’s at the Brooklands 
Cathedral led to an motor track. The 
absurd rumour last enterprising owners 


week to the effect 
that, overcome by 
remorse, they were 
about to enter the 
Church, and _ had 
chosen this  subter- 
ranean route through 
a modest desire to 
avoid observation. 
* * 


* 
On the other 


hand there is a 
rumour abroad, 
which, however, we 


have been unable to 
substantiate, to the 
effect that The 
Chronicle, The Daily 
Ne ws, The Express, 
and The Morning 
Leader are about to 
open funds with a 
view to raising 
£50,000 to present to 
a rival morning paper 
mark of their 
sympathy and es- 
teem. 


as a 


* * 


At the sale of Old 
Bailey relics the dock 
in which most of the 
notorious criminals 
for upwards of acen- 
tury had stood for 
trial was bought by a 
private purchaser. In 
the language of auc- 
tioneers, it is a curio 
which would look well 
in the home of many 
& millionaire. : 

* * 


. ~ 
A judge made a 


really capital joke during a murder 


trial last week. 
* * 
_ 


To everyone’s surprise a Little Eng- | 
land Member of Parliament last week | 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty! extraordinary age of 
M patriotic 
Were any precautions taken to pre-| county of Devon, at Kingsbridge, Mr. 
vent a treacherous foe surprising our 
anchored 
mouth in times of peace? 


the apparently 


ships when 


VOL. CXXXIIT, 





a protest had he received am un- of Waterloo, 
} 
* * 
and | * 

The announcement 
oceasion of the 





IN THE MOVEMENT. 


Wench. “Do you pay mucn? I WAS WONDERING IF You’p HELP us aT PIPLEY 


| LATER ON,” 


Varlet. “My pEAR LADY, I’M ABSOLUTELY BOOKED UP FOR THE SEASON. Let's SEE 
I’m Ourver Crowwewt at Laxn’s Exp on Fripay; Perxis Warseck i THE IsLE 
or Man on Bank Hourpay; Trrvs Oates is THE SciLiies on THE 10TH; AND THEN 
ETHELRED THE Unreaby IN Suetianp. Sorry. No Go.” 


| gation of Propriety. town is 





‘only imagine that he wished to raise | people who were present at the battle 


* * 


We understand that Sir Tuomas 
| Fraser, whom the London Gazette 
that, on the | deseribed as “ deceased ’’ the other 
Kine’s Review at day, has become a member of the 


are determined to | 
spare no pains to at- | 


tract the public. 
* * 


+ 

A Horneastle 
motorist has had an 
exciting adventure 
with bees. He ran 
into a swarm of 
them, and was pur- 
sued for a long dis- 
tance, and ulti- 
mately, in order to 
get rid of them, had 
to divest himself of 
part of his clothing. 
It is thought that 
they were very young 
bees, who 





mistook | 


the petrol-driven car) 
for a sweet-smelling | 


flower. 
* * 
: * 

We were shocked 
to come across the 
following ghoulish 
head-lines in the 
usually well - con- 
ducted Observer: 
GLORIOUS WEATHER. 

Hear Faravities. 

* * 

We were sorry to 

read in The Daily 





Mail last week of the | 


flooding of Droitwich, 
and we are surprised 
that the Press should 
not have given more 
attention to the dis- 
aster. ‘The thun- 


derstorm on Sunday,’’ | 


said ouc contem- 


porary’s report, ‘‘ has | 


| miralty by the Society for the Propa- | broken the spell of fine weather. The 
rapidly filling, and the 


* * |\largest hotel is overflowing."’ 
+ 


A duck belonging to Mr. WEDLAKE, 
of Bugle, Cornwall, has attained the 
twenty-six 
neighbouring 


question,| years, while in the 


* * 


Up to the hour of going to press 
Raisuutt had refused to allow 
| Macxean to lead the troops which are 
| being sent against him. 


Kaid 





|B. S. Sripson possesses a goose aged | 
Ports- | twenty-four years. Both birds can | A 
One can'remember having conversed with 


near TOPICAL 


mer’s Day.”’ 


Sona.—‘‘ One Sum- 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 
VIII.—On tHe APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 


‘1 nave often thought, my dear Prenversy,’’ said I, 
what an admirable figure you would make upon the 
Magisterial Bench. You have the right deliberative 
manner, and your known detachment from party politics 
would be a guarantee that in your hands there would be 
nothing fishy about the Scales of Justice.’’ 

‘I fear,’’ replied Prenpersy, ‘‘ that this quality of 


| detachment would always spoil my chances, if 1 may 





——— ee — -_ 


| judge from the attitude of the deputation that recently 


waited upon the Prime Munster to urge the appointment 
of a larger number of Liberals to the Bench. Did you 
remark, by the way, that this deputation consisted of 
Liberal M.P.’s?—Members, that is to say, of the very 
Party which on the day before had been loud in their 
indignation at the contents of a letter in which an Irish 
Estates Commissioner had been apparently accused of 
disloyalty to the Unionist Government which had given 
him the post; so repellent to sensitive natures is the 
association of judicial offices with any suspicion of 
political jobbery—on the part of the other side. 

‘* And what did the Prime Minister say to the deputa- 
tion? He said that the present system ought to be exter- 
minated root and branch, but that meanwhile, under the 
present régime, the Liberals had scored about 3,000 
appointments out of a possible 3,997 ; so that it was clear 
that the Lorp Hien Cuancetor had deserved well of the 
Party by this effort to correct the abuses of his prede- 
cessor on the Woolsack. In fact, he had done his best 

or 75 per cent. of his best—to turn black into white by 
admixture with another black.’’ 

“Talking of blacks,’’ I interposed, ‘‘ what do you 
think of the Transvaal Government's attempt to attract 
Kaffir labour to the Rand by offering facilities in the 
beer-traffic? Is an inebriated Hottentot so much more 
satisfactory than a sober Chinaman? ”’ 

“I will defer discussion on that point,’’ said Pren- 
DERBY, “‘ to another occasion. For the moment we are 
concerned with our J.P.’s and the proper grounds for 
their appointment.”’ 

“‘ According to the Prime Minister,’’ I said, ‘‘ they 
ought to be selected on the strength of ‘ presumed 
judicial qualities.’ ’’ 

‘* But how are you to ‘ presume’ them? You cannot 
tell by the look of your egg’s shell whether it contains 
the makings of a first-class beak.’’ 

‘“* Anyhow,’’ I said, ‘‘ the property qualification has 
been abandoned.’’ 

‘ Yes,’’ replied Prenpersy; ‘‘ and I look forward to 
the day when we shall advance beyond this negative 
attitude and regard property as a positive disqualifica- 
tion. Vor example, 1 would at once disqualify every 
owner of a motor-car from sitting on the Magisterial 
Bench. For how can they adjudicate dispassionately on 
a case of injury caused by one of these instruments of 
destruction? Their very conception of a motor-car is 
tainted. They regard it as a swift and showy medium of 
transit, forgetting that it is also a lethal weapon, largely 
distinguishable from other lethal weapons by its magni- 
tude and cost. And the driver of it is in the position 
of a man who goes and brandishes a loaded revolver in 
a crowded thoroughfare. Yet, if such behaviour resulted 
in the accidental killing of somebody, the man who shot 
him would be rightly convicted of manslaughter, and 
no sort of attention would be paid to any plea of con- 
tributory negligence based on the fact that his victim 





had stepped into the direct line of fire without giving 
notice of his intention to do so. 
‘* Owners of motor-cars would never appreciate this 





elemental principle, and therefore none of them is a fit | 


person to try cases of motor ‘ accidents,’ so called. They 
should be tried by a Bench made up of potential victims 
—common pedestrian men, women, children, cattle, 


dogs and fowls—without respect of persons or political | 


opinions. That is your true Socialism.”’ 

‘* But you would be crippling a new industry,” I 
cried, hoping to impose on Prenpersy with this old tag. 

** The country,’’ he replied unfeelingly, ‘‘ has survived 
the crippling of many promising industries, such as the 
trade of infernal bombs or of living statuary. But to 
return to my point, which is this: I would have our 
Bench composed of representatives of the great suffering 
multitude rather than of any favoured classes. In a 
word, our J.P.’s should be drawn from the ranks of 
those who spend their lives in dodging motor-cars, not 
of those who cause them so to dodge. And, as for 


political claims, the mutual jealousy of Liberals and | 





Conservatives could best be chastened by the selection | 


of magistrates from the Labour Party only. 


** My dear Prenpersy,’’ I said, *‘ I have never known | 


you so intemperate in your expressions, and I almost | 


begin to doubt your eligibility for the Bench.”’ 

** 1 have already,’’ he replied, ‘‘ pronounced my own 
disqualification, for yesterday I became the happy 
possessor of a 60-h.p. Pantrich.’! O. S. 





HEBREW MELODIES. 


Some Hebrews, who called themselves Montagu, 
Were not, so to speak, upon rontagu ; 

Though they ‘d altered their name 

They were known all the same 
By the national curve of their nontagu ! 


An angry old Hebrew called SaviLe 
Remarked to his son, ‘‘ I will lavile! ’’ 
Said his son, ‘‘ You ’re aware 

I don’t often swear, 
But if you do that I shall davile! ”’ 


A child of the Ghetto, named Lyons, 
Remarked, ‘‘ Though I scorn to decyons 
Can fake a stale bun 
Till it seems a fresh one, 
In that there ’s no man can with myons! ”’ 


An Israelite known as JAMES, 

When motoring often would mames- 
jurgations because 
Of the motor-car laws; 

So now he rides out on a bames. 


A journalist (Jewish) named SaLmon 
Was asked if he 'd do half a calmon 
The trade in old clo’s; 
Said he, ‘‘ I propose 
That topic to write a whole valmon! ”’ 


A child of the chosen called Cowan 
Kept poultry, among them a showan; 
But envious Gentiles 
Removed from her pen tiles, 
And when he came next there was nowan! 





An Expensive Meal. 
From a North London Corn-chandler’s : 
“Poultry Mixture —10d. per peck,” 
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“PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW.” 


Lorp Ever. “ WELL, MY BOY, You SEE I’M HELPING TO GET You OFF, THOUGH I SHALL 
MISS YOU TERRIBLY. YOU MUST BE SURE TO HAVE A GOOD REST, AND, WHATEVER YOU 
DO, DON’T HURRY BACK!” 


(The Cotowtat Secretary has expressed a desire that Mr. Cuvrcuttt should visit Uganda and British Fast Africa in the recess.] 
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Coachman. “I WouLDN’T BE A JOCKEY NOWADAYS NOT FOR NOTHING, 
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MoNKEYS ON HORSEBACK I CALL ‘EM.” 


Chauffeur. “ TuaT MOWKEY JOB AIN'T A BAD UN, IF YOU GET FIVE OR SIX THOUSAND A YEAR TO BUY NUTS.” 








IS CHIVALRY DECLINING? 
To the Editor of ‘* Punch.”’ 
(With apologies to the “ Daily” and all other 
Males.) 

Deak Sir,—I noticed in the 
columns of a contemporary a letter 
which stated that it is a woman’s own 
fault that men are less polite than 
they formerly were. This is not true. 
Men are just as rude to each other as 
they are to us! I will tell you how I 
know. I was acting two days ago in 
some private theatricals. As there 
was no changing room there we de- 
cided to dress at home and drive 
round ready. I was made up for a 
man's part (we allow no male mem- 
bers to belong to our society). To 
ny horror I found I could not get a 
cab. There were some stupid theat- 
ricals being held at the Town Hall, 
and all the cabs had been engaged, so 
I took the train to the next station, 
which was close to my destination. I 
put on a man’s ulster: partly through 
modesty and partly because the night 
was so cold. I entered a first-class 





carriage and pulled up the window. 
A man who was seated opposite had 
the impertinence immediately to 
lower it again! Nor was he content 
with this, for he had the execrable 
taste to lower it four more times! I 
let him keep it down then, while I 
shivered with cold. I was not going 
to demean myself by closing it again. 
I' told him pretty straight what I 
thought of his manners—when I 
could get a word in edgeways. It is 
a pity that men cannot model their 
manners (?) more on ours. 
ARABELLA CAUSER. 


Dear Sir,—Chivalry amongst men 
is not declining; it is dead. For 
rotten bad manners and vulgarity 
give me the modern man. I could cite 
thousands of examples, but will take 
the last case I came across. It is the 
more interesting as showing how they 
treat each other. Two days ago I 
was playing Angelina Cray in The 
Purple Litter at the Town Hall. As 
you doubtless know, Angelina ap- 
pears in Act I. in man’s evening 
dress. I bet my cousin a level dozen 








in gloves that I would walk to the 
station and train it to the next with- 
out anyone guessing I wasn’t a man. 
I seated myself in a carriage, and was 
trying to get a mouthful of air, when 
a man got in and slammed the 
window up under my very nose. 1 
opened it again pretty smartly, I can 
tell you. I don’t tolerate that sort of 
thing. 





The bounder actually had the | 


face to pull that window up four more | 


times! It takes a man to show such 
utter lack of consideration for others. 
The fifth time I lowered it he gave 
it up. About time too! He then 
turned up his ulster collar and pre- 
tended to shiver. He was a delicate- 
looking weed of a man with a squeaky 
home 


voice. He ought to stay at 

if he objects to fresh air. It is so 
selfish. I wired into him, but he 
talked nineteen to the dozen, and 


didn't give me a chance. Women 
treat each other in a very different 
way, and our natural politeness 
makes it all the harder to swallow 
such rudeness from men. 


Vera SPEEDIE. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
UPSHIRE. 

Biscover Cause way is one of the} 
highest parts of U pshire. It is esti- 
mated that from its summit six coun- 
or, after a visit to the 
‘ Dog and Quakeress,”’ 
Mostick has laid the scene of one of 
his most thrilling episodes at this 
in Chapter “XVII. of his Man| 
with the Mottled Iris, where JAGWAY 
lies in wait for poor old Lord Ketms- 
corTt, and murders him with a loaded 


ties can be seen, 


cane. 


There was a possibility of an obser- 


twelve. Mr. | 


\ried the late Jocetyn Wracce, M.P. 
and was thus the mother of WrAGGE 
lof Aldershot, the well-known military 
| coach. 

Brimpton Minor is very much the 
‘same as Brimpton Major, only 
smaller. 

Buckslide, 
minghurst, 

castle, once a scene of gaiety and’ 
aiietle, It was here that Queen 
Evizazetn slept on the royal progress 
through Upshire in 1586. The castle 
was then the seat of the Macre 
family, and it was old Lord Macre 
whom she was honouring by her 


two miles N.F 


. of Ro- | 


is famous for its nl 


this day, a hoary relic bound with 
iron. It is called Bess’s Oak. 

The castle, after holding out in the 
Royal cause for some weeks, was bat- 
tered to pieces by CromweLt, and has 
never been restored. 





IN CUPID’S CORNER. 


[Mr. Punch is convinced that affaires de 
cceur require a delicacy of handling only to be 
found in editorial offices and a privacy of dis- 
cussion only to be had in the more sequestered 
nooks of the weekly press. He has no he:.ita- 
tion in imitating his contemporaries and 
publishing the following letter with its pretty 
problem of the timid heart. In accordance 
with precedent he subjoins an honourable and 
romantic solution which he has 
himself evolved. ] 





vatory being built here, but 
after considerable discus- 
sion of the merits of the mon 


site the project was aban- 
doned, and the building was 
either put up elsewhere or 
not at all. 

Brimpton Major, which 
lies midway between Cup- 
lipton (pronounced Culton) 
and Pestover, is a very 
pleasing little village, a 
great favourite with artists, 
who flock hither to paint 
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the village street and cross 
and the old almshouses. 


Some paint in oils and 
some water, and most in 
whisky-and-water. They 


stay as a rule at the “‘Blue 
Cow,’’ the walls of whose 
sitting-room are hung with 
pictures presented to Mrs. 
Bossom, the popular land- 
lady. No visitor to the 
‘* Blue Cow ’’ should omit 
to call for a glass of Mrs. 
tossom'’s famous home- 
made cider, unless, of 

is a teetotaler, in 









Found it THe 
Roman BATH 








course, he 
which cause he 
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THe PRrosLeM. 

Deak Mr. Puncu,—I 
presume that you keep on 
your staff an ‘‘Aunt Rosie,”’ 
or at least an Assistant 
Editress. 

My difficulty is this. 
X. Y.Z., though a 
solicitor, is an_ eligible 
bachelor. He has written 
me a letter which may 
certainly be construed into 
an offer of marriage. Un- 
fortunately he has written 


across the top left-hand 
corner, ‘‘ Without preju- 
dice.’” Should I take it 


that this is a slip of the pen 
due to professional habit, 
and give the others notice 
to quit, or should I suppose 
that he is keeping on the 
safe side until he is certain 
whether the money is there 
or not? As a matter of 
fact it is not. 
Your doubtful 
ERMYNTRUDE. 








it just the same, and empty 
of the spittoons 
which are kept there for 
that purpose. The Vie ‘car of Brimp- 
ton Major in 1823-27 was old Tom 
Vicor, the fox-hunting parson, whose 
deeds are still related by the old- 
sters of the village. He is said 
frequently to have interrupted a 
sermon with a wild halloa, and rushed 
from the church, throwing off his 
| vestments as he ran, and revealing 
| beneath them the silk and pigskin of 
the trained whip. He comes, it will 
be remembered, into one of Fraxton- 
PemBeRLY’s spirited hunting songs— 
Mark forward! 
the deuce : 
lou Vicor is there, so delay is no use. 
FRAXTON-PEMBERLY, by the way, 
lived at Coke Manor, four miles 
away. 
Tom Vicor's second daughter mar- 


it in one 


hark forward! and ride like 





ROMAN 


company. A masque was performed 
before her from the pen of GEoRGE 
PeeLe, but it was notable chiefly 
for an accident to the two actors 
who played the Dragon to St. 
George, for during the performance, 
it is recorded, ‘‘ ye head and ye 
tail came to hard words and then to 
blows to such good purpose that ye 
dragon was torn in two and could not 
again be mended, so that ye episode 
of St. George had to be forgone.’’ 
And the cruel chronicler adds: ‘* Her 
Gracious Majesty was more hugely 
jentertained by this dispute than by 
anything in ye masque proper, and 
laughed untill it was feared she 
would do herself a mischief.”’ 

The tree under which the QuEEN 
sat to watch the masque survives to 





REMAINS FOUND IN UPSHIRE. 





Tue SoLvrion. 

Mr. Punch regrets having 
to inform ERMYNTRUDE 
that the Assistant Editress, whose 
name, by the way, is ‘* Lady 
Mavpie,”’ is at present absent on a 
cricket tour. As an interim measure 
until her return it is suggested that 
ERMYNTRUDE need not worry herself 
as to what the gentleman with the 
queer initials means. Under the cir- 
cumstances she would be well advised 
to make discreet use of an ink-eraser, 
and to have the document stamped 
with a sixpenny stamp to give it legal 
validity. 








“Councillor Mattison responded that our 
motto was ‘ Erimus’ (‘ We shall be’), and if we 
had not reached that standard to-day, he thought 
in the near future we should.”—Northern Echo. 

Mattison would seem to have 4 
very remarkable gift for prophecy. 
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THE LAST LINE. 


** Goop,’’ said Dorotuy, as I came 
in. ‘*‘ You’re just the person I 
wanted. What rhymes with ‘ west ’?’’ 

‘* Best,’’ I said, as I took her hand. 

‘* But that ’s done it already.’’ 

‘Then ‘ blessed,’ ‘dressed,’ ‘ un- 
dressed '—oh, there are millions. 


| What is it all about this time? ”’ 


‘*It ’s——_ Oh, well, never mind 
the paper. But it goes like this :— 
There was a young man of the West, 

Who remarked to the girl he loved best, 

As he dropped on his knees, 

‘Will you marry me, please ?’ 
and then you put in the last line as 
usual.”’ 

‘*Rotten,’’ I said. ‘* Whoever 

makes them up, and why ever do you 
go in for them? You're simply 


| throwing sixpences away. How many 


does this make? ’’ 

‘“‘This really is the last,’’ said 
Dorotuy, blushing. 

‘“‘That’s what you always say. 
What was the last ‘last one’ ? 
‘There was a young man of Bury St. 
Edmunds.’ I found you two beauti- 
ful rhymes myself, and even then you 
never got a prize. It shows that they 
don’t look at all the answers.”’ 

I was fairly annoyed. In the first 
place I had come to see Dorotny for 
a particular purpose, and didn’t want 
to be put off with silly Limericks; 
and in the second, when you do really 
find two beautiful rhymes to a diffi- 
cult eastern town like Bury St. 
Edmunds—— 

“‘I’m so sorry,” said Dororny. 
‘““Do just help me this time, and I 
promise I won’t ask you again. But 
I should like to get one prize.’”’ 

“Oh, very well then. What was 
the verse? ”’ 

She repeated the four lines. 

“Yes, I see. Now we must go 
into this carefully. We mustn’t be 
in a hurry.”’ 

‘“‘ No,”’ said Dorortny. 

““* There was a young man of the 
West.’ We 're practically settling his 
fate, you know. The poor chap is on 
his knees waiting for his answer——’’ 

“Oh, is the fifth line to be his 
answer? ”’ 

“ Obviously. And she answered, 
‘Oh, tum ti tum tum.’ ’”’ 

“ That wouldn’t help him much,”’ 
smiled Dororny. 

‘The fifth line is the answer,’’ 1 
said, ignoring her. ‘‘ What's it to 
be? ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’?”’ 

“ Really, this is so sudden. 
can't be—— Anyhow, ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’ wouldn’t rhyme.’ 

“ Of course not. But I must have 


the general idea before I can make up 
the line,’’ 


Cl 








The “ Professor.” “ Now, A NICE EASY SWING, Miss —AND KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL.” 








‘“*I see. Well then, ‘No’—no, 
‘Yes '—yes, no, I don’t know.’’ 

“*IT’m very sorry,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I 
can't possibly get all that into one 
line.’’ 

*** Guest,’ ‘ crest,’ 
murmured Dorortuy. 

‘*Come,’’ I said, 
yourself in her place. 
you have answered?’ 

‘* But I don’t know what the man 
was like? ’”’ 

‘* He said ‘ please.’ 
he was a bad chap.’’ 

‘* What does ‘ of the West ’ mean? 
Had he got a West-country accent? ”’ 

‘*T think it means the West-end. 
I may be mistaken, but I imagine 
him rather a decent fellow.’’ 

* Cm?” 

‘** A good all-round sort of man,”’ I 
said, warming to it. ‘‘ 1 shouldn’t 
be surprised to hear that he 'd made 
up some pretty good last lines in his 
time.”’ 

‘Then I wish I ’d known him.’’ 

‘* Now then, what is it to be? ”’ 


‘ ’ 
pressed, 


“try to put 
What would 


I don’t think 


“1 can’t say it in cold blood like | 








this,’’ smiled Dorotny. ‘‘ It’s too 
awful.’’ 

“Very well then. We'll pretend 
that I’m the young man of the 
West.”’ 

“How funny! You do live in the 
West, don’t you? ’’ 

““Who said to the girl he loved 
best, as he dropped on his knees—it 
all fits in exactly.’’ 

“Does it?’’ said Dororny, 
thoughtfully. ‘All of it? But 
you ‘re not on your knees.”’ 

““No, Dorotrny, but I'm just 
going.’”’ 

“Oh, you dear! 
“It’s the only way,’’ I said. 
We must get that last line right.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Dorotny. ‘ Oh, I | 
think I know now.”’ 

‘‘There was a young man of the 
West,’’ I began for the last time. 

““Who remarked to the girl he | 
loved best,’’ said Dorotuy. 

“Will you marry me, please? ”” | 
and I dropped on my knees. . 

Well, we'll let you imagine the 
rest. 


” 
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SPORTSMEN | HAVE KNOWN. 


In less than a fortnight from the time that these lines 


meet the eye of the public a considerable section of the} 


comfortable population of this country will have streamed 
ird, and, if I may use the language of one who 


orn t on the subject ot Highland sport, the 
t rifle will once again have fluttered the dove- 

gro moors. Thereafter we shall have 

t] hooting of partridges—if any, that is to say, survive 
, f this summer—and before we know where 
re the lordly pheasant will again be toppling down 

m the all but inaccessible heights to which it is his 
happy custom to rocket after he has been beaten 
t of his covert. It seems right, therefore, to use the 
short breathing-spa that is still left to us to pray that 
Heaven may defend us from the Dangerous Shot, and 


n any case to make our wills with all convenient 
In the pertormance of this latter duty we 

have the great example of Tartarin de Tarascon to guide 
This brilliant marksman, it will be remembered, 

had attained to a prodigious skill in the local sport of 


cap-shooting. As a chasseur de casquettes no other 
larasconais could compete with him on equal terms. 
rom a cap to a lion was but a step. He resolved to 
tal t and to go to Africa; but before he went he 
led to make his will. He sat down; he wrote on 


i: sheet of fair paper, ‘‘ Ceci est mon testament "’; tut at 


this point emotion overcame him. In imagination he 
his own funeral procession; he heard the orations 
which lauded his virtues delivered over his unpalpitating 
rpse he realised the loss that Tarascon had suffered, 
and he broke down and wept over his premature depar- 
tul to the land of shades. Let us go one better even 
than this archetype of sportsmen: let us finish our wills 


and sign them in the presence of two witnesses, who 
hall then, in the presence of the testator and in the 
presence of one another, affix their signatures to the 
iocument. 

It is decreed by Fate that every one of us shall 


or another meet the Dangerous Shot. This 
variety of sportsman has no outward characteristics, 
apart from his manner of using his gun, by which he 
may be distinguished from his safe fellow-creatures. As 
often as not he is irre proachably dressed, booted, stock- 
inged, gaitered and capped. He may be quite old and 


venerably, nay blamele ssl » grey | } ave he ard ot 
a most aged man who always carries his loaded gun at 
full cock across the small of his back in the angles of 
his elbows, with the fingers of his right hand playing 
lightly about in the neighbourhood of the triggers. He 


is vivid and excitable, and now and again he swings 
to right or left, and threatens the whole countryside 
with his muzzles. In a covert with rabbits seurrying 
about and beaters shout ng, he is, perhaps, the most 
formidable person left in England outside the ranks of 
the Legion of Frontiersmen; yet he is the most amiable 
and delightful of men in his natural disposition, and 
so tar he has bee n pre served from homicide. 

The strangest thing about the Dangerous Shot is that 
everybody knows he is dangerous, except himself. Men 
constantly say to him, in the jocose manner appropriate 
to moor or field or covert, after they have been 
privileged to look down the muzzles of his gun: 
““I see you shoot with No. 6 shot Try No. 5: 
it carries further and kills better ’’; or ‘‘ Those barrels 
of yours have the prettiest insides I ever saw’”’; 


jor ‘* Thanks awfully, old man, but I’m _ not 


a pheasant, you know, Never was.’’ These and other 
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shafts of irony glance off him without in the least dis- 
turbing his serenity. ‘‘ Sorry,’’ he says; “‘ I'll shift my 
piece,’’ and thereupon he raises or lowers it, raking 
every member of the alarmed group as he does it. 

Don’t take me, old chap,’’ cries the humourist of the 
party, ducking his head, ‘‘ I'm stout and I’ve got a 
wife and family. Take Jonnson, he's a thin bachelor 
and a harder mark for a real good shot.’’ 

There is another point about the Dangerous Shot: he 
has generally learnt all the tricks of the trade of safe 
shooting. 


tiously, extracts them before he climbs the smallest stile 
or passes through the largest gap in a fence. He care- 
fully studies the lie of the butts on a moor, and then 
incontinently shoots down the line; he calls loudly in 
covert to his next guns and announces his own location, 
and then blazes away impartially at the spots in which 
he has discovered them; or he kills a rabbit between 
your legs and proceeds to marvel how on earth you 
managed to get into a place that had the peculiar knack 
of making you invisible to him. The beaters regard him 
with an awe and admiration proportioned to his reckless- 
ness. ‘‘ That there Mr. Wi.pinG,’’ I have heard a 
beater say, ‘‘’e do kill "em proper. It’s get out o’ 
the light quick with ’im and no mistake.’’ 

What ought to be done about Dangerous Shots? 
Everybody, as I say, knows them, and everybody fears 
them. Yet, for some inscrutable reason, they ccntinue 
to receive invitations to shoots. When they themselves 
are the hosts and the shooting is good, nothing, I 
admit, can be done. But these cases are rare. Generally 
the Dangerous Shot is the last moment man, who fills 
up a blank left by the sudden defection of one on whom 
the host had counted. But it is better, 1 think, to be 
one gun short than to set the nerves of all your party 
quivering and to have gallant sportsmen dodging and 
ducking in terror through the whole of a shooting day. 








CHERRIES ARE IN. 
(The Office Boy sings.) 
When the boss is cross and the clerks agree 
To avenge themselves by insulting me, 
And they find me a job when it ’s time to go, 
And I’m made to be quick when I want to be slow, 
I don’t care a pin 
For cherries are in, 
A penny a quarter; 
Cherries are in! 


When it 's ‘‘ Curse the boy! ’’ whenever I speak, 
And I'm run off my legs every day in the week, 
And they talk of the sack when I ask for a rise 
And I 'm licked in a fight on account of my size, 

I bear it and grin, 

For cherries are in; 

A penny a quarter, 

Cherries are in! 








An evening newspaper, referring to the buildings 
which are to occupy the Island Site in the Strand, 
says:—‘‘ French artists will be employed in order to 
obtain the proper Continental effects.’’ Miss. Aminpa 
Buttercup, of Little Biddlecombe, writes that from 
what she gathers in her reading, and from conversation 
with those who should know, the use of the word 
‘* proper "’ in this connection is apt to be misleading. 





| 


He takes his cartridges out of his gun | 
between beats or drives; he resolutely, nay ostenta- | 


| 
| 
| 
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AMERICANA. 


Fair New Yorker (gazing at Duchess elaborately coiffured & la Pompadour). “ My, atn’T sue GoT A DANDY Pomp!” 








“DO YOU KNOW B.?” 

CONVERSATIONAL manuals are pre- 
valent enough; but all miss the 
point. The point is, what to say 
when one is asked if one knows some 
one that one does know but 
thoroughly bars. 

A, who is a fastidious prejudiced 
kind of man, but kindly and averse 
from giving pain, knows, for his sins, 
B, who certainly bounds a bit. A is 
introduced to C, a free-and-easy un- 
critical friendly man who not only 
knows B, but likes him and is quite 
unconscious that he is anything but 
acceptable to everyone, B having a 
gift of flattery that has settled C’s 
hash for all time. C, in conversation 
with A, feels round for some common 
ground in the way of mutual friends 
and hits on B, remarking naturally 
(for A and B are in the same pro- 
fession) and genially, ‘‘ You know 
B, of course? Isn't he a delightful 
| creature?’’ (C, of course, has gone 
too far. He has not been tact- 
ful. All that he needed to have 


said, in order to break the ice, was, | 


“You know B, of course?”’ To 
go on and express an opinion of 


| his own was not playing fair, but it is | him. Two of a trade, you know. 


/so common a departure from the rules| But I always feel it is my loss.”’ 
\of the game that one simply must be} ‘‘ B? Oh, yes! I see him now and 
prepared for it.) Anyway, what is A/| then; but I’m so fearfully busy, you 
|to say? | know, I have very little time for new 
| This is a difficulty that confronts|friends.’’ (Sighs.) 
a critical and truthful man almost} Or—and this is not at all bad 
once a day, and no one has ever|*‘ Oh, yes, B! Now that ’s a curious 
given him the slightest help. There} case of what I was saying to some 
are many things he might say, but|one only yesterday about the two 
only one, probably, that he should! poles of personality and how quickly 
say, so long as conversation exists | one realises whether a new acquaint 
as it now does—to grease and not ance is sympathetic or anti-pathetic. 
impede the wheels of social life. |Haven’t you noticed it? One per- 
What, then, should A say? Re-|son you are attracted to instantly, 
'member that he is a truthful man,|while with another you seem 
or, at any rate, is a man too proud of| always to fail to get on terms. 
his fastidiousness to wish to soil it.| Well, it’s been like that with B. 














|Untruthful and unfastidious persons|B is a kind good clever fellow, 1| 


‘are in no need of help. They go| know, and yet somehow you see 
‘right ahead naturally enough, with-|what I mean? Nothing distresses 


out tremor. They would say, no|me more than this defect in myself.”’ | 


| matter what they felt, ‘‘ Know B? 


By this time C should wish B at | 


Of course I do. Delightful fellow.| the devil and be willing to talk about | 


'And the most amusing, too. One of| anything rather than mutual friends. 

‘the best men I ever met.”’ But how much better if A could 

| But poor A, with his snobbish| have said: ‘‘B? Do I know B? I 

conscience, what should he say? should think I did. For Heaven's 
‘“Oh! yes, I know him. What jolly| sake, don’t talk about that beast! °’ 

roses you have! ”’ But where would social inter- 
‘“Yes; but I don’t see much of|course be? 





| 
| 
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MOVE ON 





to free himself after having been hopelessly tied up by blue-jacket). “ Now THEN, 


THERE!” 








RISUS DRAMATICUS. 


THERE is an ailment of the Stage—a germ 
W] » ravag are shown, in every style, 
In portrait f the fair—which doctors term 
Risus Dramaticu the Frozen Smile 
lr} weird disfigurement appears to start 
\longst those that fatten on that mental feast 
Musical Comedy (a little Art, 
And lots of Nature lots, to Say the least). 
Others, indeed, it seems content to spare ; 
And, like the Vampire, seeks its prey among 
That honeyed class which alv ays must be fair, 


And always are prot ssionally young 

me ol | iS know n, whose 
Hlave gained the zenith of pictorial fame, 

Whose faces we have known for years and years, 
Loved from afar, and always found the same; 


But the blow falls: 


eminent careers 


the placid face becomes 


Distorted hideously; we see the teeth 
Clenched with tetanus; the bristling gums 

All naked—and the lady's name beneath; 
And we behold our bright particular Stars 

Smiling like clockwork sce them, one by one, 
At doors, with dogs, in chairs or motor-cars, 

In plain dress, fancy dress, or next to none, 
Smiling, till as we gaze, the jaws grow stiff 

With s mpathy one s very cockles creep ; 
They are not merry, these; they look as if 

They couldn't help it! Would that they might weep! 


Mothers of England, be it yours to wage 

War in your daughters’ cause on this complaint; 
And when they want to go upon the Stage 

And ask for your permission, say they mayn’t. 


| 
| Rich men of England, raise us, of your wealth, 
| A noble hospital, with spacious wards 
Fitted alike for interviews and health, 

For these distressing vestals of the boards, 


Where sporting scientists and grave M.D.’s 
May win fat knighthoods and a people’s praise 
By stamping out that tragical disease, 
Risus Dramaticus—the Smile That Stays! 
Dum-Dum. 








The ‘‘Hard”’-Headed Yorkshireman. 

Tue Colne Valley election is, apart from politics, even 
more extraordinary than at first sight appeared. In 
ease the thing should have escaped the notice of our 
eminent mathematicians and scientists we will just 
quote the Sheffield Daily Telegraph :— 


“The election result shows a curious coincidence. The number of 
votes detached from the Liberal and Conservative figures of the last 


Mr. Grayson’s total.” 

Later.—As we go to press we learn that the Yorkshire 
Telegraph and Star has made a similar discovery. We 
cannot decide which of our contemporaries is entitled 





as though one of them had stolen the other’s idea. 





contested election, plus the extra number of votes polled, exactly equal | 


to the pension for original research, but it certainly looks | 
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WHO’S AFRAID? 


Arruur B. “I’M NOT A B-B-BIT FRIGHTENED.” Henry C.-B. “OH, Y-Y-YES, YOU ARE!” 
] Artnur B. “WELL, I’M NOT SO F-F-FRIGHTENED AS YOU ARE, ANYHOW!!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTRAcTED FroM THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 


| 


House of Commons, Monday, July | 
22.—-Alice, behind the grille of 
Ladies’ Gallery, looked upon House 


of Commons this afternoon as 
through a  looking-glass. Every- 


thing topsy-turvy. C.-B. playing 


| Prince ArTHUR’s part of yester-year ; | 


| 


PRINCE ARTHUR, with instinctive dra- | 
matic art, making himself up to look | 
as like C.-B. as possible, recalling, 
recasting, and reiterating C.-B.’s 
denunciation of closure by compart- 
ment. For completer symmetry of the 
plot in final fulfilment of Alice’s be- 
wilderment, Joun Repmonp stepped 
in and vigorously supported C.-B. on 
the very lines in which—on the 
Licensing Bill, for example—Prince 
ArTHUR entrenched himself when at- 
tacked by C.-B. 


All about application to Evicted | that 


Tenants’ Bill of closure by compart- | 
ment. The fact that this effective | 





“ TRANSMOGRIFIED,” 


“C.-B. playing Prince Arthur's part of yester-year; Prince Arthur . 


. making 


himself up to look as like C.-B. as possible.” 


(Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Campbell-Balnerman, and the Rt. Hon. Henry Banfour.) 


authorised uprearing of the 
guillotine. ‘‘ In a speech five or six | 


minutes long,’’ he said, his frame | 


Parliamentary weapon was Prince) quivering with emotion, his face glow- 


ARTHUR’S own invention whilst he 
was yet Leader of the House lends 
final touch of piquancy to his elo- 


quent denunciation of its use by his} 


successor. ‘To begin with, he couldn't 
get over C.-B.’s callousness in limit- 
ing within the space of ten minutes 





his remarks on moving the Resolution| twenty minutes, still better had it| 


T- H-ty's Parent “ Dry Suamroo.” 

“After applying to Mr. Bailey what he might call a ‘dry shampoo’ 
loud laughter) was it worth while for a man of his (Mr. Moore's) 
solemnity to be engaged in this high-handed extravaganza ? 


It was not. (Renewed laughter.)”—Mr. Healy. 








ing with indignation, ‘‘ the Premier 
moves the Resolution, apparently as 
if it were the most natural thing in 
the world to deprive the House of its | 
most precious privilege—the right of | 
free debate.’’ 

If the speech had run the length of | 
occupied half an 
hour, Prince 
Artuur could not 
say the crime 
would have been 
excused, but its 
committal would 


have been less 
appalling. 


Descending 
from heights of 
righteous anger 
to depths of 
pathetic sorrow, 
his prophetic eye 
beheld in the 
near future the| 
decadence and ul- 
timate downfall | 
of the Mother of | 
Parliaments. As} 
he saw the power | 
of the House over 
the details of 
legislation ‘‘gone 
and gone for 
ever,’’ there was 
a wail in his 
musical voice 
that would have 
softened the 
heart of any 
malefactor less 


(Laughter.) 





hardened than the Premier. That 
personage, doleful to relate, sat 
watching him with amused admiring 
glance. Conscious of having done 
pretty well in his own changed réle 
he frankly admitted the supremacy 
of the genius lost to the stage on the 
other side of the Table. 

In the exquisite comedy Joun Rep- 
mMoND played his part in manner 
worthy of rare companionship. Aban- 
doning the artificiality of phrasing, 


the pomposity of manner that cloy | 


his prepared speeches, he delighted 
a crowded House by bright and 
pointed talk. Of the three 





char- | 


acters on the bill of the play, he cer- | 


tainly had the best. 


Prince ARTHUR | 


and C.-b., transmogrified by cireum- | 
stances into assuming each other's | 
earlier parts, were more or less suc- | 


cessful according to the air of convic- 
tion with which they severally ex- 


tolled or denounced what they had | 


within the memory of many present 
denounced or extolled. 
MOND’s withers were unwrung. A 


Joun Rep- | 


Parliamentary free lance, he had no | 
need to attempt to hide change of | 
position under cloak of expediency. | 


Prince Artuur made merry at the 
spectacle of Irish Members, who 
through the sixteen years of his rule 
had desperately fought the closure, 
and now enthusiastically supported it. 

“Why, cert’nly!”’ said Repmonp. 
‘That 's our game. When you pro- 
posed closure, whether by compart- 
ment or otherwise, it was with intent 
to carry coercive Irish measures. We 
resisted you at every step. The pre- 
sent Government want to pass an 
emancipating measure, one to which 


you pledged yourself in 1908, and | 


broke your promise. Naturally we 
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Tue Wevsu Giaxts (Toe Broruers Putirrs), 
Part I. 


Owing to the exigencies of space, and to the abnormal proportions attaine 1 by this interesting 


trio, our artist is compelled to publish them in serial form (in sections, so to speak). As they 
will take some time to complete he hopes that the higher altitudes (above the snow line) will 
come as a pleasant and refreshing relief to those who have to remain in London through August, 


(Col. Ivor Philipps, Mr. J. W. Philipps, and Mr. Owen C. Philipps.—For the present 
this order may be varied to taste.) 





do all we can to hurry forward accom-|by Gangway. Comforting this, as re- 
| plishment of the beneficent purpose.’’| presenting ditch in which they are 

This cynical frankness gave last} prepared to die nightly in defence of 
| touch of perfection to well-designed, |the Throne and in loyalty to sweet 
perfectly played comedy. memories of the Boyne. Otherwise 

Business done.—In Committee on| attendance not overwhelming, nor 
\Irish Evicted Tenants Bill. interest irrepressible. 
| Tuesday.—Through the long night} Towards close of sitting, the sultry 
House again in Committee on Evicted | atmosphere suddenly riven by darts 
Tenants Bill. Large muster of Irish|of forked lightning; humdrum still- 
Nationalists; small but sturdy|ness broken in upon by claps of 
phalanx of Ulster men _ separated|angry thunder. 
from their beloved countrymen only| Outbreak ably engineered by Jonn 
|RepmMonp. Interposing with judicial 
jair, saddened by reflection on the 
lineradicable tendency of Ulster 
|Members to go astray, he reasoned 
| with Member for North Antrim who 
| had accused Nationalist Members of 
| bringing improper pressure to bear on 
the Estates Commissioners. They 
were, he protested, innocent of the 
charge. 

‘* But ’’ — here studiously mild 
manner abruptly altered to tone and 
attitude of fierce denunciation—‘‘ the 
| Member for North Antrim has himself 
brought such pressure upon one of 
the Commissioners, writing a letter 
threatening him with what would 
happen to him when a _ Unionist 
Government comes back to its own.”’ 

A shout of execration rose from 
Nationalist camp. Answering came 
the Ulster war-cry. Renmonp added 
fuel to the fire by stating that the 
letter was in possession of a Minister 
now seated on the Treasury Bench. 

All eyes, turned in that direction, 
discovered T. W. Russet in state of 
|profound uneasiness. If there is one 








A Laarp-Lutrriast. 


“ What about the Lord-Lieutenant of Cavan 
—is he a Tory ?"—Lord Turnour. 


(Mr. T-mmy [-gh.) 








thing he can’t abear, it is to be 
dragged into anything approaching a 
row. A man of peace from his 
birth, he has cultivated its pleasant 
paths with sedulous attention. It 
has certainly been his lot from time 
to time to be dragged into angry 
scenes on floor of House. But after 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, once 
more on the Treasury Bench. And 
here is Jonn Repmonp dragging him 
forth to take part in an affray with 
esteemed gentlemen from Ulster. 

‘*Read, read!’’ the Nationalists 
roared. 

‘Order, order! ’’ 
Ulster men. 

T. W., furtively feeling in his 
breast coat pocket, produced some- 
thing more than half a sheet of note- 
paper. Well, if they would have it, 
they must. Asin Hamlet’s day 
the time was out of joint. 

** Oh! curséd spite,’’ remarked the 
Vice-President of the Irish Board of 
Agriculture as he reluctantly rose, 
‘“‘that ever I was born to set it 
right.’’ 

The shout of welcome that greeted 
him from the Nationalists was 
swelled by exultant yell from Ulster 
men, as Moore rose and confronted 
him. Amid hurlyburly, Member for 
North Antrim was understood to ob- 
ject to having his letters, part of a 


clamoured the 


correspondence with the Commis- 
sioner, ‘‘ sorted out.’’ 

‘“‘Hear, hear!’’ shouted’ the 
Unionists. 

‘“Yah, yah!” responded the 
Nationalists. 


To do justice to the Man of Peace 
standing at the Table, the incrimin- 
ating document in his hand, having 
undertaken the task thrust upon 





A PatsruL orpeat For A Man or Peace. 

The tranquil “T. W.” finds himself the 
centre of a hurricane while reading out 4 
truculent letter from the erring Moore. 


(Mr. T. W. R-se-ll.) 
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him, he executed it with consider- 
able vigour. Dodged in among up- 
roar, managed to make clear every 
sentence, particularly one in which 
Moore wrote: ‘‘ You were appointed 
by a Unionist Government to see 
fair play between Wrencn and 
Finucane [colleagues on the Com- 
mission}, and you have sold the 
pass on every occasion. The first 
thing my colleagues and I will do 
when we come back—which will not 
be far off—will be to press for an 
enquiry into the working of your 
Department.”’ 

As the reading proceeded, sound 
and fury filled the Chamber. Deep 
answered to deep across the Gang- 
way. CHaiRMAN on his feet pleading 
for order. Bansury, thinking occa- 
sion rarely opportune for a few 
remarks, on his legs; Muntz, speak- 
ing in dumb show, close by; WALTER 
Lona standing mute at the Table; 
Swirt MacNei.u beating the record 
by the height and vigour of his 
bounds on the red-hot bench below 
Gangway. Prince Artuur sent for. 
Suggests that whole correspondence 
shall be printed. T. W. Russet, in- 
expressibly pained by turmoil, as- 
sents. Storm drops as suddenly as it 
burst. 

Business done.—Committee on 
Irish Evictions Bill. 

Friday.—Announcement that the 
Member for South Longford has re- 
solved to quit Parliamentary stage 
received with genuine regret in all 
quarters. Present House scarcely 
knows Epwarp Brake. As far as I 
remember, he has not risen in it to 
take part in debate. In earlier times, 
dating back fifteen years, when he 
took the bold and perilous step of ex- 
changing a familiar colonial legisla- 
ture for a seat at Westminster, 
he was not insistent in speech- 
making. When he did interpose, he 
bestowed upon the House the fruits 
of statesmanlike instinct, wide cul- 
ture, and long experience in public 
affairs. 

Nothing less like the typical Irish 
Nationalist Member could be ima- 
gined than the grave and reverend 
signior, who in slow, well-ordered 
speech reasoned with the adversary. 
Loyal in every thought, honest in 
every fibre, he sat among the Irish 
Nationalists, but he was not of them. 
Feeling the weight of years, the 
burden of accumulated labour, per- 





| haps a little disappointed with life at 
| Westminster, he quietly withdraws, 


carrying with him the esteem of all 
who have known him in public or 
private life. 

Business done. —Eleven o'clock 
Rule suspended for rest of Session. 





“T ToHiwk I SHALL HAVE TO Grow A BEARD, MoLLy 
BEARD?” 


How WOULD YoU LIKE ME WITH 4 
“ WouLpD one BE ENOUGH, Uncle?” 











Our ‘‘ Reliable’' Newspapers. 

“* Which is the safest place in which to take | 
refuge during a severe thunderstorm?’ I delicious flavour of 50 years ago.” : 
inquired of an electrical expert Western Gazette 

“*In bed,’ he replied. ‘The mattresses and CSLCTR WIGZELLE. 
blankets are non-conductive, and you can snap —— 
your fingers at the lightning when you are ati r ' 
between the sheets.’ ”"— Daily Dispatch. Mr. Jowett, M.P., in The Clarion: 


But what if it is forked and not| “ We proceeded to consider whether we would 
sheet lightning? Besides, we read on | sive the Postmaster-General a blank che jue 


eS , ome 
another page of the same paper: a me Ber ne pounds to apend on tetagraghs 


Commercial Candour. 
‘*Yarmoutn bloaters, with the 





“Tn the early hours of yesterday a railway | 
guard was struck by lightning as he Jay iu| - 
bed. He managed to drag himself to the house | cheque 

door, where the fresh air revived him.” 


The Socialists’ idea of a “* blank 
would appear to be a 
'cheque without a signature. They 





Perhaps, though, he had forgotten|are certainly much the best sort 
to snap his fingers. for giving away. 
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f a E , — _ — If it made known 
, THE RECORDING ANGEL. Gee's triend’s tmiedeods 
| | Ko rding to The Weatminaler Gazette, an But not one’s own, 
American has invented a machine which records 'T would serve my needs 
j every act committed by his office staff. | re pkgs, “night i ; 
. On, would that our office could “It -gedecdiger smn, vin 
tT boast of mm - ri! : a 
: A register able to mark That when his paca ogg at one 
iF W ith mechanical truth He leavi ’ at one-fi teen. 
' The misdeeds of the youth 
ie Who is known (for his sins) as my|GARUSO AMONG THE POETS. 
clerk ! oo _ ; ") énie 
| What tales it would tell! What a onus teltenis "he Siem 
i host of . Carvso’s brilliant concealment of his 
Long hours spent - reading of identity. People who were not 
W i click of the Blick aware of his passionate affection for 
I Should be heard double-quick 
7 Type-writing official reports. 
Pe rhaps it would disclose 
Why all his trains delay, 
Why cars will smash, 
Why cruel Fate 
Still plans some crash 
To make him late ; 
Perhaps—for all one knows— 
it It might explain away 
The tendency his uncle shows 
ie | To die on Derby Day. 
i? Then, too, with what joy I should 
turn from 
if This screed to the strenuous tale 
ye tee chieftain ——e Berore Execytioy. 
All my cares ‘can beguile, aa we : bntop 
Whose frown makes me_ tremble Signer Catese i Aneres Saewer. 
: and quail. 
; Beyond any doubt I she uld learn 
: from 
The se quite unimpeachable clues 
It is strain on the brain 
Not cigars and champagne 
. That accounts for his afternoon 
ri snooze, 
No doubt, too, I should find 
That when he leaves Whitehall 
At one o'clock, 





Superbly dressed 


In faultless frock | 





And snow-white vest, 
He only has in mind Gt 
'o pay some business call; wren aaes 
His weighty thoughts are not i Arter Execution 
clined , Signor Caruso as himself again. 
fo Ranelagh at all. | his moustache imagined that he had 
And vet, if the register told of | sacrificed it on the altar of creative 
The deeds of my chief and myj|art. They were wrong. He had 
clerk, 'refused to anticipate the executioner 
I am bound to opine | and rob the guillotine of its clean 


It would also tell mine, shave. But an even more notable 

Which I'd rather have kept in the | disguise was shown in the quality 

dark. of his voice and manner, which 

I fancy it soon would get hold of assumed an unfamiliar refinement 

The fact that I write rather less and dignity. His only error of tact 

Of Form C, Column B, was when he ran up the tumbril 

Or of Circular 3, steps in front of the lady who had 
Than the charms of Bettnpa and | elected to share his death. 








Bess. The opera is a tragedy of the usual 
H When all is said and done French - Revolutionary type, with 
} I bar this new machine. * reminiscences of La Tosca. Guior- 


DANO’S music has the merit of not 
arresting the movement of the rather 
disjointed drama, but it has also 
perhaps the defect of not aresting 
the imagination of the audience. 


Signor SamMarco, when I heard 
him, was suffering from a_ sorry 
rheum which did not allow him to 


do justice to those lapses into honesty 
which compromise the brutality ot 
Gérard. Madame pe CISNEROS, as 
the old woman Madelon, who has lost 
a son in the taking of the Bastille, 
and comes to offer his stripling boy 
for the country’s service, showed a 
nice artistic feeling in a short episode 
which might easily have sunk into 
mere melodrama. 

It took some time to recognise M. 


| GILIBERT in the sanguinary costume 


of Mathieu (nicknamed Populus). 
The excesses of the Terror seemed to 
have modified rotundity. The 
spectacle of this jovial sansculotte 
standing on the hustings and trans- 
lating the placard—La Patrie est en 
danger—into his best Italian for the 
benefit of a chorus of Parisian tricot- 
euses, is a thing that I shall not wil- 
lingly allow to fade from my memory. 

Mile. Destinn as Maddalena di 
Coigny was adorable. Her stillness 
and silent rapture under the influence 
of a personal fascination recalled her 
performance of Senta in Der Flie- 
gende Hollinder. In_ passionate 
action, as in facial play, she is perhaps 
not the equal of Signora GIACHETTI, 
with whom a comparison was invited 
in that scene with Gérard which re- 
minded one of the second Act of La 
Tosca. Certainly, whether flying to 


his 





| the embrace of one lover or eluding 
| the advances of another, she did not 
travel well at the double. 

| It remains to say that, for versa- 
tility of intelligence, and artistry of 
voice and style, Mlle. Destrinn de- 
| serves to fill the largest place in the 
grateful memory of those who have 
followed the brilliant operatic season 
which has just closed. And I rejoice 
to think that we are to weleome her 
again in the autumn season, which 
promises to begin on October 3. 


O. 8. 








Scotland for Ever. 
AccorpinG to The Daily Chronicle, 
Volume XVI. of the Pentland edition 
of Stevenson contains ‘‘ The High- 
land Knights Entertainments.’’ This 
appears (rightly, we think) under the 
heading ‘‘ The New Stevenson.”’ 


“Both her fianeé and she have been long 
acquainted.” — Westminster Gazette. 

Tuts is one of those remarkable | 
coincidences wherein the superstitious 
are apt to discern the hand of Fate. 
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CLOTHES AND CLASSES. 

[It is true that, speaking generally, busi- 
ness men, clerks, shop attendants, and others 
of this class are well dressed, and present, as 
a rule, a neat and attractive appearance which 
gains approval ; but the condition of the work- 
ing-class is nearly always deplorable.”’] 

Tue foregoing remarks from the 
Lancet have naturally excited pro- 
found interest amongst all thoughtful 
persons, discussion being especially 
animated amongst the various sec- 
tions of the Liberal Party. A few re- 
presentative opinions on the latest 
revival of the Clothes philosophy are 
herewith appended. 

Mr. Lioyp-GeorGE, on being inter- 
viewed in Wales on the subject, ob- 
served: ‘‘ That extraordinary remark 
as to the condition of the clothes of 
the working classes is an atrocious 
libel, and can only have emanated 
from the pen of some parasitic peer. 
I'd ‘ lancet’ him if I got the chance! 
To abolish the House of Lords is no 
use. What we want to do, and I 
have every reason for believing the 
Cabinet intends to do, is to exter- 
minate the whole breed of hereditary 
legislators.”’ 

On being subsequently interviewed 
in Downing Street by a representative 
of The Tailor and Cutter, Mr. Luoyp- 
GeorGeE remarked: ‘I certainly 
think that the criticism of the Lancet 
requires some qualification. To say 
that the condition of the working 
classes is ‘ nearly always deplorable ’ 
is going too far. Personally I should 
think that ‘ very often’ would meet 
the requirements of the case more 
accurately.’’ On being asked who 
were the best dressed men with whom 
he was acquainted, Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE at once replied, ‘‘ My friends 
Lord Crewe and Lord ALTHoRP.”’ 

Mr. Victor Grayson, M.P., the 
newly-elected Socialist Member for 
the Colne Valley division, who was 
recently reported to have said that 
he was in favour of abolishing cer- 
tain ties, was interviewed at the 
House of Commons by a represen- 
tative of The Hosier. Mr. Gray- 
son explained that his remarks, 
which had been delivered in the heat 
of victory, had been perversely mis- 
represented by the henchmen of the 
plutocratic Press. When he spoke of 
ties, he did not mean the article of 
raiment: he meant barriers, obsta- 
cles, anything and everything that 
stood in the way of the amelioration 
of the million. The red tie was the 
sign of emancipation, as the white tie 
stood for obscurantism, superstition, 
and “pm 

Sir Water Foster, M.P., said 
that, speaking as a member of the 











Lye 


"rT 


Gentleman Lodger. “I say, Mrs. Naprer, I pon'T CARE FOR YOUR BACON THIS MORNING! Tt 


DOESN'T SEEM FRESH.” 
Mrs. Napper. “ Very strane, Sir. 


THE SHOPMAN SAID IT WAS ONLY CURED LAST WEEK.” 


Gentleman Lodger. “ WELL, IT MUST HAVE HAD A RELAPSE.” 








medical profession, he had very little | .. DO THE BISHOPS BELIEVE? ”’ 


doubt that The Lancet had merely 
been indulging in a little harmless 
pleasantry. 


WE could not quite bring ourselves 


He was confident that to read this article (advertised on the 


the day would come when (in the | poster of a contemporary), but we 
words of a distinguished member of suspect it of being the first of a series 


the Upper House) “all ranks, all 
ages, and all classes, from the Kine 
sitting on his crown to the labourer 
sitting on his cottage,’’ would dress 
alike ; when, in the words of the poet, 
“ Spiritual hunger 
Will be as common in the Duke 
As in the costermonger.” 

Lord AtTHorP said that he quite 
agreed with The Lancet when it said 
that ‘‘an ill-dressed man is de- 
pressed.’’ But it was dangerous to 
dogmatize. For example, it would 
be unfair to expect a stoker in the 
Red Sea to wear a 4-inch collar, or an 
agricultural labourer to cart manure 
in patent leather shoes. The affec- 
tation of untidiness was to him far 
worse than deliberate dandyism. 
Politics had nothing to do with dress. 
The late Lord Satispury’s hats were 
always rumpled, and he was informed 
that some of the Labour Members 
waxed their moustaches. 

Mr. Jasez Wotrre, the famous 
swimmer, said that he thought far too 
much fuss was made about clothes. 
In the Channel they were not nearly 
so useful as porpoise oil. 





Political Candour. 
*‘Rocuester: Three Liberal magis- 
trates created; totally inadequate.” 
—Tribune, 


| 





in which many long outstanding 
questions will be finally disposed of, 
and the whole affair settled once and 
for all. Thus: 

Is the Verger Veering? 

Are the Sidesmen Sound? 

Will the Churchwardens chip in? 

Does the Curate Care? 

Will the Vicar Vacillate ? 

Are the Prebendaries 

Prevaricating ? 
Was the Rector Right? 
Dare THE Dean Do Ir? 





Treason in High Place 

“Ir is officially announced that of 
the twenty-three persons who were 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy 
and plotting against the Czar, the 
Grand Duke Nicoias and M. Srory- 
PIN have escaped.’’—Westminster 
Gazette. 

“ What is a bore? 
the British Isles?” 
nation —Geography. 

We dare not begin. But we might 
point out that the *‘ Daily Mail Test 
Bore’’ has been mentioned a good 
deal in a contemporary, and that 
this comes a little hard on the 
blameless expert who writes that 
paper’s cricket notes. 


Gi e an example from 
Cambridge Local Exami 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE into prominence as a denouncer of the Smart Set; but 


‘ after a short life and a much-photographed one he 

By Mr. Punch’s Staffof Learned Clerks.) realises the hypocrisy of it all, and returns to the boards 
Take Mr. Reupyarp Kreuine’s Stalky, graft in his| (presumably as the ‘* Fighting Parson,’’ or something 
virile bosom an unholy passion for postage-stamps, com-| of that sort). Mr. Coke is at first on the side of the 
plete the raking broadside of his vocabulary with a/ angels, that is to say, of the parents. They will point 
selection of Bowery slang, transplant the young gentle-| out gleefully the folly of leaving a good opening in an 
| rman to the neighbourhood of the Cheviots, and hear} architect's office in order to go on the stage—(** As if 
| him gloat for three hundred pages, and you have a faint|every man was a Henry Irvinc."’) But later on, when 
| idea of Mr. Crocxerr’s Me and Myn (Fisuer Unwiy).|he reveals the tragedy of receiving a ‘‘call’’ to the 
Vyn is the young lady who helps, the Co., in fact (but | Church on maternal advice chiefly, they will protest 








not Coy. by any means), in Master Samvuen Brown’s|that he is not playing the game. Still they will have 
stamp-collecting business: mere love, however, is quite| to confess that it is an extremely interesting story, told 
a secondary motive, little more than the gum, as it; clearly and well; anc. (having read the others) that 


were, on the back of the ——— Mr. Coke improves with 
narrative, and the hero — |every book. 

finally gives his heart to ; — 

another. The language is | If I were the sister of 
what bewilders me. Do the anonymous gentleman 


who wrote Her Brother's 
| Letters (E. Grant Ricu- 
; ARDS) I should have been 
| tempted to answer him ac- 
cording to his folly in his 
own language. Something 
like this: *‘ Oh, Lent! See 
| here! If ever you call me 
|‘ good sister of mine,’ or 
| “dear little goose of a sis- 
ter’ again, 1 'll go right off 
and break all the Com- 
mandments I can find 
lying around. Jimineddy! 
You make me clear mad. 
Here am I, trying my pret- 
tiest to behave, and you 
write me as if I was like 
the rest of the girls. Fancy 
telling me that the only 
| place I ought to let a man 
put his hand back of me 
|when I’m dancing is the 
| waist-line, and that if I 
wear décolleté or inflam- 
matory waists or open- 
work stockings it’s an in- 
| decent exposé! It’s tough, 
| Lent. I'll bet a cooky 
| when you wrote that last 
| letter you thought you 
| were doing the greatest 
| 


North-country pupil-teach- 
ers say ‘‘ Holy snakes,”’ 
‘right in spots,’ ** dark 
as the inside of a black 
dog shut up in a coal 
’ Or 1s 


cellar,’’ and so on. 
it that the hoarding of 
‘triangular capes,’’ “‘black 
swans,’ and “* Isabelline 
Spaniards "’ produces a kind 
of buccaneering lingua 
franca. Anyway, I pre- | 
fer the old Mr. Crockett 
of the doughty hero, the | 
gold haired damsel (pre- 
ferably with a heliotrope | 
sun-bonnet), the ‘* gurly ”’ 
monster in the  back- | 
ground, and lots of whins 
and laverocks to the 
front. There are plenty of 
humorous episodes and 


descriptions in this book, | 
and a good deal of move- 
ment, considering the un- 
promising nature of the 
theme; to all especially 
who wish to widen the 
range of their repartee | 
heartily recommend it. 
But. in the event of 
future editions, I would 
respectfully suggest ‘‘ The 





Billy (having taken rapid survey of artist’s work). “ Hi, Morner,| Stunt a man could. You 


Autobiography of a Pili- | pow come vows. In am’r worts it!” | said: ‘I’m _ prouder of 
| bustering Philatelist ’’ as a you than ever, Kittens; 
| fairly descriptive sub-title. Then the reader will know} proud that my sister measured up to my standard of her 

what he is in for (your standard !) and had the good sense to turn from the 


chaps that hovered around her, and give the most 
precious feeling that a girl can give a fellow to the rig 
guardians. He has written three novels now, each of Pi - As if ere | seth niga geet 
chap.’ As if I didn’t know as well as the next woman 
which has been, in a manner, an answer to the impor- | : 3 Phe 
im! ‘9 »»| how to treat chaps who are sissies, and ought to get 
tant question, What shall I do with my boy: hei ‘ly . * , 5 
¢ What shall we do with our beve?” is quile another | ‘heir silly faces pushed in. My best to you, and, 
lat shall we do , — 6! | believe me, you make me man-angry clean through. 


atter.) The firs vf rj is sc vollege ; , os os , . 
matter.) The first two de ult with his school and college | non't gasp! I’m talkin’ out at meetin’. Yours, in a 
life; this last one—'he Call (Cuapman anpD HaLi)—con- ay , 

‘ : - | bath of fury, KitTEens. 
cerns itself with some possible careers for him. Basil | ¢ 
Murchiston, the hero, tries three ways of earning a| 
—— » leave » architec Oo 2 is articled | . , 
living. He leaves the architect to whom he is artic Henry’s First Latin Reader. 
in order to go on the stage; and, after the usual miser- 


able experience of that, he is persuaded to ‘‘ go into the| ‘‘ Tue family motto is ‘Per more _perterras.’’’— 


Mr. Desmonp Coxe should be beloved of parents and 

















Church.’’ Here his passion for the limelight brings him | Daily News. 
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